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IN SLUMBEROUS SUMMER. 

The hammock's nettings clasp me fast, 

In a slumberous swaying to and fro, 
While the sea-air steals with a cooling breath 

To dispel the day's too-fervid glow. 

From the grass I hear the saucy chirp 

Of the robin rip-toeing, hopping along ; 
While above me the oriole thrills the air 

With a rich, melodious burst of song. 

No more of the earth ! My body sleeps. 

And my soul escapes its jail for a time, — 
The body's senses, — reveling free 

In its native clime of song and rhyme. 

Ah ! now of what worth are the loves of earth ? 

Did Titian's soul or Raphael's 
Ever meet with a face of such rare grace. 

Or a crown like a bunch of asphodels ? 

Or their pencils paint an outline faint 
Of the glimmering soul as it shimmered through, 

To vie with the radiant vision of bliss 
That bursts on my soul's unhampered view ? 

Dreaming is life ! After all, the strife 
And bustle of earth are the " fleeting show ; " 

Where gold is the god, and conscience a rod 
That none may feel' or fear or know. 

Dreaming is life, — where the fetterless soul 

In reality launches its bright ideal ; 
And thought's bright images dance around, 

Than earth's petty toys far more real. 

And in dreams I lived, for a pleasant hour, 

A life seeming real as sweet and rare, 
And floated along in a maze of song 

That seemed as a part of the lambent air. 

But life's bright day, where in spirit we roam, 
When the angel of dreams, for a moment too brief, 

Throws open the prison-doors binding to earth 
The weary soul welcoming each glad relief, 

Is also succeeded by night and by sleep, 

Where the soul wanders back to the earth in its dreams, 
And labors and longs for the loves and the songs 

That only are found where the future's light gleams. 

So I in a maze fell asleep when the day's 
Effulgence on hill-top and cloud was aglow. 

And in dreams seemed to float in aerial boat, 
To a soft-breathing music so plaintive and low.. 

Ah I what a surprise when I opened my eyes ! 

So I had been dreaming in heavenly spheres : 
The while my dull body had slumbered an hour, 

My spirit had lived in its love-life for years. 

Enveloped in fog that was chilling and dense. 
By easterly wind marshaled up from the sea, 

I looked once again — but, alas ! all in vain — 
For the foretaste of bliss that made earth-sorrows flee. 

Where now were the lips that were crimson with life, 
And cheeks that were rich with the sun's dying gleam ? 

A rustle of wings, and a glimmering breast, 
And again it would seem like a summer-day's dream. 

And where were the glory and wealth that fell down 
From the radiant crown of the vision so fair? 

One sweetly trilled note from the oriole's throat. 
And a quick-dying gleam flashing through the dense air. 

Ah ! what is all this but a vision of life ? 

What is love's sweetest song and its tenderest lisp ? 
Pursue in a maze to the end of your days, 

And owe at the last 'tis a will-o'-the-wisp. 

— Earl Marble. 
♦ 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. 

You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so; but. Hie to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. — Shakspeare. 

When Hogarth's early works were given to the 
world they were not acknowledged as those of genius, 
and Walpole has observed that "no symptoms of 
genius dawned in them." It seems unaccountable 
that one so sagacious should have failed to recognize 
talent where it could not have been otherwise than, 
in some degree, evident. Such, however, are the 
opinions with which struggling youths of genius 
have to contend. 



The productions of artists furnish no parallels to 
the peculiar excellences of Hogarth's style. This 
noted painter and engraver was born in the parish 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, London, in the year 
1697. He attained distinction as a portrait painter, 
but his fame rests upon those works of a satirical 
and moral order which are regarded as, perhaps, the 
most impressive illustrations of the damning results 
of idleness, extravagance, vice and political corrup- 
tion. 

William Hogarth's career is in evidence of what 
appears to be a fact — that persistent devotion to 
an inborn belief can override seeming insurmount- 
able obstacles, and win fame for the man who has 
confidence in his own abilities. 

It would seem derogatory to English art-percep- 
tion that Hogarth's works did not command larger 
prices or win reputation for him at an earlier period 
than appears. But the cold truth stands forth that 
he was a poor and unfriended youth, and we may con- 
clude that it was for this reason that the public re- 
mained blind to his efforts for so long a time. " Before 
the world felt his talents, and while he was storing 
his mind and his portfolio with nature and character, 
then was the season of fluctuating spirits, rising and 
falling hopes, churlish landladies and importunate 
creditors. When he had conquered all these diffi- 
culties, his vanity — and who would not be vain in 
such circumstances — loved to dwell on those scenes 
of labor and privation, and fight over again the 
battle which ended so honorably to him as a man 
and so gloriously to him as an artist." 

-Hogarth flourished, then, in spite of privations and 
indignities. Previous to him England had, for centu- 
ries, relied almost wholly upon foreign skill for works 
of art ; but with him there commenced to gather in 
the British art firmament a constellation of stars 
whose brilliancy shone upon England with an effect 
such as established the complete success of the fine 
arts in that country. 

In reviewing the life of Hogarth, it is not easy to 
understand why he should have been continually 
assailed as a portrait painter, and yet learn the fact 
that his portrait of Garrick as Richard III. should 
have commanded ^200 — the largest price until then 
paid to an English artist for a single portrait, and we 
are told the price was sanctioned by a number of his 
profession. Hogarth's portraits of himself may be 
regarded as of great merit, while that of Henry 
Fielding is undoubtedly an admirable performance. 
It was executed after death, from memory, and is, I 
believe, the only picture in existence of that celeb- 
rity. One of his best portraits is that of Corman, 
the projector of the Foundling Hospital. In this 
"counterfeit presentment" the benevolence of the 
man beams forth as a prominent feature. These and 
other examples should be regarded as sufficient tes- 
timony that enmity and continued persecutions de- 
prived the world of much of his genius in the line of 
historical portrait painting. But Hogarth knew that 
art was his calling and it would yet be in his power 
to win the applause of mankind through the splendor 
of his conceptions. After stating reasons why his 
portraits had claims for general favor, he remarked, 
"notwithstanding all this, the current observation 
was, that portraits were riot my province. * * * 
This so much disgusted me that I sometimes declared 
I would never paint another portrait, and frequently 
refused when applied to." 

But we are informed that while he was thus con- 
tending with the world for " bread " and with his 
brother artists for reputation in portrait painting, 
which was regarded at that time as the " only lucra- 
tive branch of the art," he was secretly collecting 
material for those engravings and paintings of ar- 
tistic satire which won for him, not only fortune and 
an influential position in life, but also immortality for 
his name. In 1734 he gave to the world "The Har- 
lot's Progress." Its success was immediate and pro- 
nounced. It was issued in a series of six plates 
illustrating "the march from modesty to folly — from 
folly to vice — from vice to crime — and from crime 
to death." Living personages were represented in 
these scenes, and it is related that at a meeting of 
the Board of Treasury," in session at the time of their 
issue, one of the lords produced a copy of the third 
print containing a likeness of Sir John Gonson. It 
created such satisfaction and delight, that from the 
treasury each lord wended his way to the artist's 
agent for the purchase of a copy. 

Hitherto, Hogarth had traveled with many bur- 
dens, and had made but little progress in ascending 
the heights of fame ; but, with an easv effort, he now 



threw off those burdens, and with a single leap 
gained the eminence. An author's pen has never 
yet been reduced to that delicacy of composition as 
to enable it, with force of moral teaching, to " write 
up," for general reading, the lascivipusness of a great 
city. Yet Hogarth's pictures, portraying the scenes 
of the "guilty splendor of the pollution of London" 
and the miseries of its " Gin Lanes," are placed, not 
only in the most conspicuous places, but in drawing- 
rooms and family libraries, in order that the solemn 
lessons which they teach may be "read" by all 
classes. Many chief works of supreme artists often 
excite unholy thoughts and - bring blushes to . the 
modest cheek. But those of this original master 
that may be considered as bold, from the same stand- 
point, make the heart of the spectator sad, and as he 
beholds them with intense interest, the seducing 
allurements of unlawful love become loathsome to 
the imagination. 

The demand for Hogarth's " burning satires on the 
reigning follies of London," it is said, soon induced 
needy artists to engrave his most popular produc- 
tions to- such an extent as would evidently, if con- 
tinued, impair his income. He accordingly, in 1735, 
applied to Parliament and obtained an act restrain- 
ing " copies of such works from being made without 
consent of the owner." It will only be necessary to 
make brief mention of a few of those works in order 
to impress the reader with their great worth and 
popularity. "The Rake's Progress " followed " The 
Harlot's Progress." I think his first effort, how- 
ever, in the line of originality, was " The Taste of the 
Town." Others of his more prominent works are 
"The Sleeping Congregation," "The Four Times 
of Day," "The Roast Beef of Old England," "Mod- 
ern Midnight Conversation," " Strolling Actresses," 
"The March of the Guards to Finchley," "Beer 
Street and Gin Lane," " Southwark Fair," " The Dis- 
tressed Poet," " The Enraged Musician," " Industry 
and Idleness," " Marriage a la Mode," " France and 
England," " Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism," 
" The Four Stages of Cruelty," and many which I do ' 
not recall. In these remarkable productions of art, 
Hogarth has lifted the veil and exposed national, 
political, religious and social abuses, as well as the 
abuses of wealth and fashion. They are not pictures 
of the imagination, but of real life and practices. As 
works of entire originality they may be said to stand 
pre-eminent. I am aware that his " Four Stages of 
Cruelty" are very generally condemned, from the 
fact of their revolting character ; but this sickening 
of the heart which they produce in some is, in fact, 
the evidence of their worth. Hogarth's purpose, we 
may conclude, in producing these really admirable 
illustrations, was to make hardened wretches and 
wicked youths realize the sufferings which their 
cruel acts inflict, and that cruelty to animals often 
ends in that crime which brings its own fearful pun- 
ishment. To do this it was necessary for him to por- 
tray the most extreme scenes of torture and criminal 
justice. The " Four Stages of Cruelty " are revolt- 
ing to the spectator only so far as cruelty is in itself 
revolting to the kindly nature, and to- have pro- 
duced 50 desirable a result is evidence' that his art 
belongs to the faithful order. A century rolled by 
ere these pictures met with a setting in accord with 
their exalted, though widely unappreciated merits — 
the walls of a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. 

A novel, called " The Marriage Act," and the 
drama of "The Clandestine Marriage," are founded 
upon his six scenes in high life entitled " Marriage 
a la Mode." 

At once did " thrifty citizens " seize upon his " Idle- 
ness and Industry," that their children might learn 
how an industrious apprentice led a happy life and 
became Lord Mayor of London, while an idle appren- 
tice led a life of misery, meeting a sad and untimely 
death. 

It is to be lamented that such prevailing ignorance 
should exist as to cause Hogarth, in public estima- 
tion, to be ranked with caricaturists ; but where, in 
all his works, can an unnatural distortion of a human 
limb be found? His figures are only ludicrous after 
the freaks of nature, and, as has been truly observed, 
there is almost always to be found in his pieces some 
"beautiful female form, or the cherub features of a 
child." His delineations of the face exhibit the 
actual peculiarities of feature or the impress which 
a life of vice or virtue may produce. He lampooned, 
not as a politician, but as a great moral reformer; 
consequently his productions are not the miserable 
caricatures of an excited imagination. He was too 
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supreme an artist to willfully invent hideous draw- 
ings of the human structure that God has so " fear- 
fully and wonderfully made." 

Hogarth married a daughter of Sir James Thorn- 
hill, became sergeant-painter to the king, and the 
author of a book called "The Analysis of Beauty." 
In this publication he claims to have discovered that 
the "winding or serpentine line is the foundation of 
all that is beautiful in the works of art or the pro- 
ductions of nature." It argues that the leaves of 
the tree, fruit, and the blossoms of flowers are formed 
with curved lines. • The " beauty of the hills and the 
grandeur of the mountains " are marked by this line 
of grace, and it creates all that is beautiful in the 
human form, being especially noticeable in the per- 
fection of the female figure, while magnificent shells 
of the ocean are marked by undulating lines of ex- 
quisite colors. 

In support of this theory, it is observed that in the 
best productions of the great artists of Italy and 
Greece the line of beauty appears in " natural and 
elegant forms," and nowhere do "stiff and rigid 
lines " appear ; and it would seem, as represented, 
that Michael Angelo, in giving advice to his scholar, 
Marcus de Sciena, had some notion of the principle. 

Hogarth died at the age of 67 years. He had 
many enemies through life, but a large majority of 
them, it may safely be assumed, belonged to that 
class which Shakspeare so admirably defines in the 
words which form a caption to this article. Wil- 
liam Hogarth had his faults ; but he was so great a 
benefactor to mankind, so good a friend to the ani- 
mal creation, and so much good was in him, that I 
will not profane his memory by " raking them up " 
after he has lain in his grave for a hundred and. ten 
years. — Joseph Watson. 



WHITE ELEPHANTS. 



The recent demise of one of the royal white ele- 
phants, and his state burial with royal rites, has 
been the absorbing sensation and topic at the Siamese 
court. 

There could scarcely have been more lavish display 
of wealth, or a deeper respect manifested by the 
attendants on the gorgeous funeral ceremonies, had 
either of the kings died. The mourning was evidently 
as sincere, as profound and universal. Among many 
eastern nations, especially the Burmese and Siamese, 
the white elephant is so highly prized, that the very 
prosperity of a reign is believed to be foretold by the 
taking of one ; and the most esteemed of all the 
royal titles of the kings of Siam, has from time 
immemorial been " Undisputed Lord of the White 
Elephant." 

A subject can perform no greater service to his 
sovereign than to capture one of these animals, pro-, 
vided he be of the coveted color. The man so fortu- 
nate is rewarded with a silver coronet, and as many 
broad acres of arable or forest land, whichever he 
may elect, as will equal the extent at which an ele- 
phant's loudest roar can be heard ; while all his 
descendants to the third generation are exempt from 
taxation, and conscription into the army and navy. 
The governor of the province in whose domain the 
white elephant has been taken, is commanded to 
open a road through the forest, at whatever cost, for 
the convenient transit of the sacred animal ; and when 
the river is reached, he is transferred to a house on a 
raft, and amid royal pavilions, garlanded with rare 
flowers, tended by princes and nobles, pampered with 
kingly dainties, and soothed by musical instruments, 
the elephant is escorted to the presence of the sov- 
ereign — that is, if the sovereign should not have 
descended from his throne and gone out as one of 
the escorts of the highly prized animal. This, how- 
ever, not unfrequently happens, as in the case of one 
taken in September, 1870, when both the first and 
second kings went out in royal state, attended by 
princes and courtiers, with music and rejoicings, to 
welcome the arrival of a large elephant, that came 
nearer being really white than any previously discov- 
ered in the country. For, ordinarily, they are of a 
clear, well-defined cream color, with soft, glossy hair, 
though evidently not albinos, as stated by some 
writers, since the organs of vision are perfectly 
sound, seeming to evince no repugnance to the 
brightest light, and the eyes are in all respects like 
those of the common elephant, except that the iris 
is white. 

For more than thirty years, the glory of Siam, and 
the proudest boast of its monarchs, was the posses- 
sion of four white elephants — a larger number than 



any other oriental nation is known to have enjoyed at 
any one period. One of the four, the oldest, largest, 
and most highly valued, died in 1838, during the reign 
of the usurper, King Pra Nang Klan, and its death 
was looked upon by his majesty as an event of evil 
omen. The whole court sympathized in their mon- 
arch's affliction, and every expedient that Siamese 
ingenuity could suggest was resorted to, in order to 
avert the dreaded calamity. Princes and governors 
were summoned from the remotest bounds of the 
kingdom, to present offerings to the gods, and thus 
propitiate Fate in behalf of the afflicted favorite ; 
soothsayers were called in, omens and oracles were 
consulted ; and daily in all the temples, the voices of 
the priests rose in supplication to the spirit of the 
sacred animal, that he "would not forsake the body 
he had hitherto condescended to occupy." But all 
proving ineffectual, the agonized monarch threw him- 
self, in a frenzy of despair, in the very dust before the 
sick favorite, and beating his breast, exclaimed, " O 
my mother, my mother, if you die, the glory of your 
son's kingdom will depart, nor can he exist without 
your beloved presence ! " But the inexorable ele- 
phant refused to be propitiated, and died despite the 
entreaties of her royal "son." As in the case of the 
one recently deceased, the body was laid in state 
under a royal canopy for several days, receiving mean- 
while the same reverential homage that is paid to 
the remains of a deceased king. After this, the body 
of the lamented favorite was interred with regal 
honors, the immense procession being accompanied 
by theatricals, songs, dirges, and all the pomp of a 
royal burial. Yet this was not mere caprice on the 
part of a childish old man, nor was it the idle whim 
of a monomaniac weeping for the loss of a dumb pet. 
The farce, ridiculous as it seems to our eyes, had its 
foundation in the deep-rooted, honest belief held by 
this king, in common with all Buddhists, that the 
body of every white elephant is tenanted by the 
spirit of a king, or an embryo god, in its transit from 
one state of being to another. So the monarch felt 
confident that in the person of his favorite elephant 
he was conferring the rights of hospitality, on either 
the future Buddh, or on some illustrious personage of 
royal or. priestly lineage. Of course, the coming of 
such a guest was fraught with honor and blessing, 
and his departure would be deprecated as the har- 
binger of inevitable calamity. 

One of the most noted and highly venerated of all 
the Bali sacred books is entitled " Pra Cha T'an," 
(" The Elephant King ") ; a remarkable production 
that details in most grandiloquous style, the adven- 
tures of Guadama, the fourth Buddh, while he existed 
on earth in the form of a white elephant. With such 
ideas woven into every tissue of his religion, the 
Buddhist can not do otherwise than welcome heartily 
so honored a guest, and lavish upon him while he 
remains, all possible honors and luxuries. 

The white elephants owned by the king of Siam, 
during my residence at his capital, I saw frequently ; 
and each was living apart, in a palace of his own, regal 
in style and dimensions, while a full corps of officers 
and attendants made up the households of the royal 
favorites. I generally found these animals standing 
upon a raised platform, over which was spread soft, 
white cloth, to protect the plates of pure gold 
with which the floors were paved. During the day, 
each elephant was tied to an upright pole in the cen- 
tre of his platform — the ropes being covered with 
silk, and on state occasions gold chains, heavy and 
massive, were used. Many times every day, the ani- 
mals were led round for exercise, and morning and 
evening to their bath, when they were escorted by a 
full band of music, and on coming in, a state officer 
washed their feet in a golden basin, such as is used 
only by the royal family. At night they were left 
wholly unfettered, to rest in such manner as pleased 
them ; But a trusty guard watched beside each animal, 
to prevent accidents, and minister to his wants. By 
day and by night a canopy of state was placed over 
each one's head, and embroidered silken curtains 
hung around, to conceal the august personage from 
the vulgar gaze, and secure to his elephantine "excel- 
lency " the degree of privacy so illustrious a being is 
supposed to require. They all wore rings on their 
tusks and trunks, and massive gold anklets on their 
huge legs. For food and drink, they had all manner 
of costly dainties served in vessels of solid gold ; but I 
generally found them munching sugar-cane or bana- 
nas, in preference to more expensive viands. In some 
other matters, their tastes were more aristocratic. 
They evidently admired their gorgeous trappings and 
surroundings, and looked with marked complacency 



on well-dressed people. Their keepers said that a 
menial durst not approach these lordly animals; and 
that they always resented the removal of any portion 
of their jewelry, for washing or repairs, while they 
signified unqualified approval of its return. Their 
royal master they had been taught to welcome with 
a profound salam, which was made by slowly raising 
the huge proboscis to its utmost extent, and then 
bringing it reverently to the royal feet. It was beau- 
tiful to see the tender, loving look of the almost 
human eyes, and the gentle fawning of the ungainly 
animals, the moment the king came within sight ; 
and the salutes were always given with a degree of 
empressment, as evincive of affection as of sagacity. 
A favor shown, a few bits of sugar-cane or fruit 
kindly presented, or even a pat and a loving word 
from a visitor, they remembered long after ; while an 
injury, real or fancied, was treasured up with equal 
tenacity and vengeance taken on the offender, per- 
haps months afterward, if opportunity had not sooner 
offered. It was the largest and most highly prized of 
these elephants that died in 1838; another "was 
transferred " in 1857"; and recently a third has joined 
his comrades, in the mystical future to which the 
Buddhist consigns these lordly animals, leaving but 
one of the old stud, and the new elephant captured 
about three years ago. — Fannie Roper Feudge. 



THE PINNACLES OF THE PALISADES. 

" Cool shades and dews are round my way, 
And silence of the early day ; 
Mid the dark rocks that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson spread, 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall." 

Thus sings Bryant, in the early morning of a Sun- 
day, standing in imagination, doubtless, upon the top 
of one of the Palisades, for the poem continues: 

" All, save this little nook of land, 
Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 
All, save that line of hills which lie 
Suspended in the mimic sky — 
Seems a blue void, above, below, 
Through which the white clouds come and go, 
And from the green world's farthest steep 
I gaze into the airy deep.," 

The most striking and peculiar feature of the pic- 
turesque scenery of the "perfect river," as the Hud- 
son has been called, is the series of precipitous Palis- 
ades which extend along its western, or New Jersey 
shore, for a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, 
from the hamlet of Weehawken, opposite the city of 
New York, northward to the neighborhood of Hav- 
erstraw. In its course from the mountains to the 
sea, the Hudson combines the romance of the Rhine 
and grandeur of the Danube with the soft beauty of 
the Elbe. The magnificent panorama of scenery 
which lines both shores has a deeper interest to the 
traveler than its mere natural beauty, since it is 
blended with far-distant Indian traditions, with some 
of the most remarkable creations of American ro- 
mance, and with great historical events. This in the 
past, while the Hudson of to-day is a mighty high- 
way for commerce and travel, covered with great 
floating palaces and innumerable craft, the sails- of 
which whiten its bosom. Great and beautiful cities 
overlook its waters, as well as thousands of homes, 
the abodes of peace and plenty, of art, luxury, and 
all the refinements of civilization. 

" By wooded bluff we steal, by leaning lawn, 
By palace, village, cot ; a sweet surprise 
At every turn the vision breaks upon." 

The tourist who sails up the Hudson to-day, wend- 
ing his way on the wings of the wind through the 
Highlands, or idly floating within the dark and cool 
shadows of the Palisades at sunset, may amuse him- 
self by calling to memory the little Half Moon sail- 
ing-vessel in which Hendrick Hudson first skimmed 
these waters on his way to China, vid Albany; or 
the Clermont, the first steam craft launched from the 
hand of Robert Fulton ; or he may think of the days 
of the red man, when, as the Shatemuck, this now 
busy river rolled through 

" The forest primeval, where murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twi- 
light, 
Stood like Druids of old." 

On the banks of this river occurred many of the thril- 
ling episodes of the Revolution — Arnold's treach- 
ery, Andre's melancholy death, and Burgoyne's sur- 
render. 

Mr. J. D. Woodward, in his three illustrations of 
the Palisades, has cleverly shown their peculiarities. 



